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authority, and Egypt once more become their prisoner.
Great Britain, when announcing the establishment of
a Protectorate, had foreseen this contingency. In the
Note of the igth December 1914, addressed to His
Highness the Sultan of Egypt, His Majesty's Govern-
ment solemnly declared that the Capitulations no
longer were in harmony with modern conditions, and
announced that the revision of the Treaties would be
undertaken at the close of war. But reforms of this
magnitude require prolonged preliminary study, and
neither Great Britain nor Egypt had given indication
of concern on that point. The neglect by the first
party is perhaps intelligible : it is less easy to explain
why the second party, more vitally interested in the
reform, waited so long to take any steps to secure
redemption of the promise.

Not until March 1917 did the Egyptian Govern-
ment bestir themselves in the matter. In that month
a Commission was appointed to investigate the changes
which would become necessary in the existing judicial
and legislative conditions of Egyptian Courts when
hostilities ceased. The members of the Commission
represented every conceivable interest likely to be
affected by the changes; their terms of reference were
wide, and their authority unlimited. They were
empowered to form Sub-Committees, to invite the
opinion and criticism of the public upon any doubtful
or important point, to suggest to the Government
provisional measures, and to draft new laws. In short,
the Commission was desired to prepare proposals which
would replace the Capitulations. Under the terms of
the decree this formidable and comprehensive task
rested largely upon the shoulders of the British Judicial
Adviser. A better choice could not have been made.
Penetrating in intellect and lucid in reasoning,
Sir William Brunyate had been pondering profoundly
for many years over the subject* His note, * On the